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III. — Some Aspects of the Treatment of Ingratitude in 
Greek and English Literature 

By Professor JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Gratitude is not a simple nor an early emotion. 1 Child 
and savage alike are notoriously lacking in it. 2 The Greek, 
of course, had come to feel both the duty of gratitude and 
the sin of ingratitude. But in his treatment of them he is 
curiously and significantly different from the modern. In 
the first place, he said little about them in certain situations 
where to our notions it was quite inevitable that he should 
refer to them. 3 The modern says a great deal about them. 
From Sir Thomas Elyot, 4 through Shakespeare 5 to our own 
time, 6 we find a deep, indeed an extreme, horror of ingrati- 
tude. 7 I do not find anything like it in Greek literature, nor 
much in Latin 8 until Seneca, 9 who certainly gives the ingrate 
a very low place in the moral scale, ranking him below the 
homicide, the tyrant, the thief, the adulterer, and the traitor. 
Xenophon 10 and Aristotle u insist on the necessity of grati- 
tude, but they do not put ingratitude in the same ill light in 
which Shakespeare views it. To him it is the worst of vices, 
cancelling all counter-obligations, 12 even those of patriotism, 
and punishable by the severest penalties heaven or hell can 
send. 13 

1 MacDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, 132; but cf. Leuba, Psycho- 
logical Study of Religion, 128. 

2 See my article in T.A.P.A. xlv, 77; cf. Littell's Living Age, CCLXVIH, 247, 
and Spectator, lvi, 416. 

3 Admetus never gives Heracles a word of thanks for restoring Alcestis to him. 

4 Soke named the Governour (1531), II, xiii. 

6 E.g. Twelfth Night, III, 4, 361. 6 Spectator, LVI, 416. 

7 The sense of ingratitude is a frequent element in religious mania (Arch. f. 
Religionsw. XVI, 4). 

8 Cic. Off. II, 18, 63 : omnes enim immemorem beneficii oderunt ; id. Ait. 
VIII, 4, 2. 

9 Ben. I, 10, 4; IV, 18, I. 10 E.g. Qfcm. II, 2, I ff. 

11 E.g. Eth. N. 1164 b 31, 1167 a 14. 12 Antony and Cleopatra, II, 6, 21. 

18 Julius Caesar, I, I, 57; Timon of Athens, V, I, 65. 
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In the second place, the modern broadens the scope of 
ingratitude and makes it include a multitude of sins, which 
to the ancient appear equally or more enormous, such as 
unfilial conduct, 14 perjury, 15 treachery, 16 inhospitality. 17 In- 
gratitude proves upon analysis to be a highly composite and 
complex vice. The ancient sees and emphasizes the elements 
which go to compose it; the modern sees rather the mon- 
strous product of those elements. The ancient will accuse 
an ingrate of f orgetf ulness 18 or of injustice. 19 Instead of 
ungrateful he will call him base, 20 or shameless (lacking in 
ai'Soo?), 21 or covetous, 22 or suspicious, 23 or peevish. 24 

Of course these two phenomena of the modern handling 
of ingratitude, its exaggerated enormity and its enlarged 
scope, are intimately related. You pick out the worst crime 
you can imagine, one that is generally execrated by men of 
all faiths and all degrees of morality. Then you fasten it 
upon your opponent, though the predominating element in 
his fault may as properly be designated by some other name. 
The ingratitude may be present, — sometimes not even clearly 
that — but it is often incidental. Samuel Richardson writes 
his Clarissa Harlowe to cast discredit upon the then far too 
popular profession of rake. So he emphasizes over and over 
again the ingratitude of Lovelace the rake to Clarissa his 
victim, though the story affords no slightest hint of any favor 
accorded him by the object of his passion, anything at all to 
be ungrateful for. 25 

Sometimes we find the idea that the failure to reciprocate 
the love of one of the opposite sex is ingratitude. Even that 
justification is lacking in Richardson's book, for Clarissa has 

14 See pp. 46 ff. 15 See pp. 40 f. 

16 Eur. Ale. 1057 ff., Med. 488 f. ; and see p. 40. " See p. 41. 

is Eur. Ion, 1100; Find. /. 7, 16; Soph. Aj. 1266; Plaut. Capt. 985. Of 
course not a mere lapse of memory is meant, for that would not only excuse 
ingratitude; it would really make it impossible. 

19 Thuc. ill, 47, 3; Soph. Tr, 1010; Isoc. 200 e. Cf. Xen. Mem. II, 2, I; 
Arist. Eth. N. 1167 a 14 f. 

20 Eur. Med. 488; Isoc. 192 e; Soph. Ph. 557 f. 21 Theog. 253 f. 
22 Isoc. 192 e. 23 .Aesch. Pr. 226 f. 24 8v<ri<6\m, Isoc. 190 b. 

25 In one block of 250 double-column pages there are 66 references to grati- 
tude or ingratitude. Of these, 17 refer to the ingratitude of Lovelace. 
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only a dawning love for Lovelace, he does not know of it, 
and it is speedily quenched by his cruelties. This idea is 
preeminently modern, especially if we leave out of account 
the instances in which either the man or the woman has fairly 
earned the loved one's favor by some signal service. The 
eighteenth century writers, especially Dryden, are fond of 
importing the charge of ingratitude into their love passages. 
Just how far they go is best seen when they are rendering a 
classical author. In Ovid, Met. xm, 863, Cyclops is made to 
say of Acis, whom Galatea prefers to him, 

His scattered limbs shall on the flood be borne, 
Thy flood, ungrateful nymph, 28 

where the last line renders per tuas undas and nothing more. 
Shakespeare, 27 too, applies the term ungrateful to ladies who 
fail to reciprocate a lover's affection. 

But in ancient literature such a thing is quite unusual. 
Plato 28 depicts the lover thinking of all the time and money 
he has spent on his love, of his neglect of business and of 
the troubles he has endured. Thus he thinks he has rendered 
adequate gratitude to the beloved. But in this passage the 
love in question is between man and man and is nearer 
what we call friendship, to which gratitude is more germane. 
Then, too, the words tr\v a^tav diroSeBmicevai ^dpiv tois cpw/xe- 
vok may equally well be rendered, ' he has rendered adequate 
gratification,' that is, has given enough pleasure to the be- 
loved. 29 In the Asinaria 30 a lover twits a courtesan with 
making a poor return to the man who has enriched her, 
but this is not to accuse her of ingratitude for not return- 
ing his love, 31 and the girl's mother is not only included 
in the reproach, but is apparently considered the chief 
offender. 

It is in the Latin elegists that one would look for complaint 

26 Cf. also Dryden's rendering of Met. I, 712 and 731 ff. 

27 Two Gentlemen of Verona, I, 2, 104; Twelfth Night, V, I, 1 1 3. 

28 Phacdr. 231 B; cf. 241 A. 

29 So Loew in his Marburg dissertation on Xdpij, 12. * 136 ff. 

31 Ovid (Am. I, 10, 43 f.) says that no gratitude enters into the account in such 
relations. 
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of a lover's ingratitude. Pichon's dissertation, De sermone 
amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum scriptores, shows few refer- 
ences to either gratitude or ingratitude in this connection, 
and of these several belong to a different category. 32 Tibul- 
lus and Ovid seem to have no instances. Propertius has 
possibly four, 33 some of them not in Pichon. None of these 
is emphasized, three are not unequivocal. 34 Catullus does 
complain bitterly and repeatedly in one poem 35 of the in- 
gratitude of Lesbia. This is the clearest instance I have 
found in ancient literature of an accusation of ingratitude for 
not returning a lover's affection. 

The case is somewhat different when one party has not 
only loved but has rendered some marked service. To scorn 
the love of such a one, or make a shabby return for the ser- 
vice, does indeed savour of ingratitude. I expected to find 
stress laid in the Aeneid upon the ingratitude of Aeneas to 
Dido. But Vergil looked at the conduct of Aeneas from a 
different angle. Though Dido does remind the Trojan of 
the service she has rendered him, 36 she accuses him in set 
terms, not so much of ingratitude as of treachery, perjury, 
and baseness. 37 Not that she did not feel his ingratitude. 38 
But to a Roman the respect for an oath — and Aeneas had 
evidently broken his — was so strong that he emphasized the 
perjury for the same reason that the modern emphasizes the 
ingratitude. Each picks out a vice which in the eyes of his 
generation caps the climax of iniquity and permits of no 
palliation. 

The modern mind, in search of a mythical instance of 
ingratitude, turns naturally to the story of Jason and Medea. 

32 [Tib.] Ill, 6, 42, of Theseus; Ov. Her. 12, 19. 124. 206, of Jason. But 
Pichon's citations are not exhaustive. 

88 1, 6, 9 f.; I, 10, 23; H, 34, 72; v, 7, 31. 

8 * Cf. Phillimore's rendering of I, 6, 9, and I, 10, 23. The lady of II, 34, 72 
is ungrateful for a song, though it is a love song. Even in v, 7, 31, Cynthia can 
quote definite things for which gratitude is due her. 

35 76, 1 ff., s ff. 

3« Aen. IV, 317 ff. (cf. 334), 373 ff. 

3' Perfide, iv, 305, 366, 421, 431; perjuria, iv, 542; improbe, IV, 386. 

88 Perhaps gratitude is specifically mentioned in iv, 538 ff. 
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The modern insists on finding it there. Medea's answer to 
Jason's charge of impiety has been rendered thus : 39 

Much could I say in answer to this charge 
Were not the benefits from me received 
And thy abhorred ingratitude well known 
To Jove. 

But ' thy abhorred ingratitude ' comes from the translator's 
inner consciousness. What Medea says is : 'if father Zeus 
did not understand what you have received from me and 
what sort of things you have done to me.' What these are 
in her mind we learn some forty lines further on, where she 
calls Jason rov tyevhopicov ical ^eivairdrovA She thinks of his 
action in terms, not of ingratitude, but of perjury and inhos- 
pitality, to the ancients two crowning vices. 

Three, at least, of the letters in Ovid's Heroides come from 
women to whom grave ingratitude had been shown by their 
lovers : Ariadne, 41 Dido, 42 and Medea. 43 In these the motive 
of ingratitude does appear, but lightly, 44 the emphasis is 
still laid on injustice, 45 cruelty, 46 perfidy, 47 insensibility, 48 
impiety, 49 and the like. 

The tone of Tecmessa pleading with Ajax not to leave her 
and their son exposed to the insults of their common foes 
is very near an appeal to his gratitude. 50 Campbell thus 
renders it : 

Oh, of me too take thought ! Shall men have joy 
And not remember ? Or shall kindness fade ? 
Say, can the mind be noble where the stream 
Of gratitude is withered from the spring ? 

39 In the Everyman's translation of Euripides, II, 113 = Meaea, 1 351 ff. (Wood- 
hull). Here the k&ki<tt dvSp&v of 488 is rendered ' most ungrateful man.' 
" 1392. 41 Her. 7. 42 lb. 10. « /}. 12. 

44 lb. 7, 27 (in 89 ff. Dido mentions what she has done for Aeneas, not to 
reproach him with ingratitude, but to wish she had stopped there !) ; 10, 141 ff. ; 
12, 21 ff. 124. 206. 

45 lb. 7, 45. 46 ft. 7, 37 f. 182; 10, 3; 12, 119 f. 

47 lb. 7, 30. 58. 67. 79. 118; 10, 58. 116 ff.; 12, 19. 37. 72. 210. 

48 lb. IO, 109; Cf. 12, 6. 49 ft,. 7> I30- 50 S opn- jj, J20 ff. 
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And he is not far wrong, though this is one of the in- 
stances where %a/w is on the border line between ' favor ' 
and 'gratitude.' 51 

Let us turn now to another type of unthankfulness which 
may perhaps be described as political ingratitude. This is 
much emphasized by Shakespeare. It is ingratitude in the 
Romans to turn away from Pompey to the rising star of 
Caesar, 52 and the ingratitude of Rome to Coriolanus is most 
monstrous. 53 On the other hand, Pandulph and his com- 
panions in King John 54 are ungrateful to the state. Seneca 
emphasizes political ingratitude and especially this latter 
aspect of it. 55 Curiously enough, he puts in his list of 
ingrates at least two, Pompey and Coriolanus, 56 who are 
exhibited by Shakespeare in the rdle of sufferers from the 
ingratitude of the state toward them. 

Of political gratitude we hear a good deal today. Because 
of the ingratitude of King Constantine, the municipality of 
Saloniki revokes gifts bestowed upon him at the end of the 
Balkan War. 57 We are urged to reelect our public officials 
in gratitude for their faithful services, rather than for con- 
siderations of public interest. Those who plead the former 
reason really mean the latter, but their emphasis is signifi- 
cant. In point of fact, political gratitude often reduces itself 
to enlightened self-interest, and one of the interested motives 
that enter into it is the desire for revenge. It is in the sav- 
age Marchen that we find the most primitive use of the motive 
of retribution, or the return of like for like. But it assumes 
the form of revenge long before it appears as gratitude, 58 and 
gratitude in these primitive tales, such as the stories of grate- 
ful beasts, often manifests itself by merely excepting a bene- 

51 Jebb renders the last line, "Tis kindness that still begets kindness'; cf. 
Eur. Hel. 1234, x<V' s 7^P """^ x < fy" TOS iXWru; and Zenob. Ill, 328, SUr) SUrfv 
iriKTi K<d /3\d/3i; fiXafiiii'. 

62 Julius Caesar, I, I, 58. 

53 Coriolanus, 11, 3, 9; iv, 5, 130 ff., etc. 

M v, 2, 151. 65 Ben. V, 15 ff. 56 lb. V, 16, I and 4. 

67 Daily paper, Nov. 13, 1916; cf. a curiously sentimental, not to say maudlin, 
effusion on "The Ingratitude of the Republic," in Harper's Mag. LXI, 118. 

68 Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, "Mythus und Religion," III, 101. 
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factor from the operation of a deed of vengeance upon the 
rest of a family or community. 69 An act which seems dic- 
tated by gratitude to one man may be due partly or wholly 
to a desire for revenge on his opponent. Exiled Samians 
restored by Spartan aid recognized therein Sparta's gratitude 
for Samian help previously rendered her. But the Spartans 
maintained that their act had been not one of gratitude but 
of revenge upon the Samian state that had exiled them. 60 
There may have been a sort of rough humor in this hint 
directed to a group of men who were trying to pose as the 
creditors rather than as the debtors in the transaction. It 
was tantamount to saying that the restoration to Samos of 
men like them was so far from being unequivocally a benefit 
to their native land that it might actually be considered a 
deed of vengeance against it. But, this aside, the Spartans' 
attitude bears testimony to a sort of moral crudity and cyni- 
cism. To say the least, they made no fine pretences to grati- 
tude, but in this, as in other instances, frankly put their 
actions on a lower plane. 61 They were long the one people 
in Greece that offered no thank-offering to the gods for a 
victory, 62 because to them victory was so much a matter of 
course that they did not think it called for a sacrifice. But 
behind this explanation we may detect the real cause in the 
absence or the merely rudimentary existence among them of 
gratitude, not of course in the time of Plutarch, who tells us 
the fact, but until the non-performance of thank-offering 
for a victory had become a national custom and a national 
pride. 

69 Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, " Mythus und Religion," in, 106. (Cf. Goethe, 
Reineke Fuchs, IX, 230 ff.) Similarly the Marchen of the grateful dead who 
protects the hero who has given him rest by burying his body (Wundt, op. cit. 
1, 360; in, 144) is a natural complement of the stress laid on the dead man's 
curse upon him who does not so bury him. 

60 Hdt. in, 47. 

81 Diodorus, xiv, 19, 4, tells of an embassy that came to Sparta calling to 
mind former services rendered her in the Messenian wars and urging an alliance. 
But the Spartans decided to give aid because they deemed the war would be to 
their advantage. 

62 Plut. Ages. 33. Evidently by Plutarch's time the Spartan custom had been 
modified. 
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In the later days of Greece, political gratitude was common 
enough, if we are to argue from the frequency with which 
the title of ' Benefactor ' was bestowed upon foreigners of 
mark. But it seems pretty clear that here, if anywhere, is 
justified the cynical remark of old Thomas Hobbes, that 
gratitude is a lively sense of favors to come. 63 Doubtless a 
more accurate title would often have been ' Benefactor to be.' 
Themistocles was the ' Benefactor ' of the Corcyreans, but 
when they refused to protect him from his enemies and set 
him over to the mainland, Thucydides 64 expresses no feeling 
that they had been guilty of any ingratitude. 

First and last, Thucydides has a good deal to say about 
political gratitude, 65 but it is always between the citizens of 
different states. On a somewhat different basis are the rela- 
tions between the state and one of its own citizens, for other 
motives enter into and complicate the situation. The state is 
the mother city or the fatherland, 66 and its relation to the 
individual thus partakes of the paternal. Over against the 
services rendered to the state by the individual must be set 
those rendered the individual by the state — the debt he 
owes for birth, nurture, education, protection. 67 Yet the 
citizen feels he can establish against the state a claim to 
gratitude. His services have laid up for him a fund of 
merit upon which he may draw as from his bank deposit. 68 
Defendant 69 and plaintiff 70 alike plead for a verdict on the 
score of their services to the state. One may doubt if these 
well-balanced appeals were very effectual. Thrasybulus, in- 
dicted for unconstitutionality, received from his judges no 
consideration for his great services to the state. 71 

63 Xenophon, in his work on the Revenues, in, II, imagined that a large fund 
could be raised for the benefit of Athens, if the state would award the title of 
Benefactor to those who contributed to it, and would publish their names 
abroad. 

64 I, 135. Cf. a somewhat similar situation and a similar reticence about 
ingratitude in I Sam. 23, 5. 

65 E.g. I, 32; 41; 77, 3; II, 40, 4; HI, 54, 2; 56, 7; 58; 63, 3; 67, 6; 
vi, 12. 

66 Luc. Pair. Encom. 7. 67 Luc, ib. 

68 Cf. Thuc. 1, S3, 1; Xen. An. vn, 6, 34; Lys. xm, 38, [Lys.] XX, 30. 

69 Lys. XXXIV, 5. '° [Lys.], XX, 19. n Aeschin. Ill, 195. 
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Perhaps in no field as much as in the political has the fine 
emotion of gratitude been abused. It is an element in the 
pestilential ' senatorial courtesy ' and in other things less 
euphemistically designated. 72 It is a fair question if it has 
any business in politics at all. It has been observed 73 that 
it is the only virtue to which the law gives no encouragement, 
and that, so far as the law takes cognizance of it at all, its 
attitude is one of disapproval. Cicero 74 recognized that in 
law or in politics it might be criminal or even traitorous to 
the state. Burke 75 once remarked that ingratitude to bene- 
factors is the first of revolutionary virtues. The Greeks 
sometimes admitted that in politics gratitude was unneces- 
sary and even out of place. Democritus 76 saw as little 
reason to be grateful to a magistrate for a good administra- 
tion, as to one who had merely returned a deposit that had 
been left in his charge. Demosthenes 7T rails at the people 
who gleefully receive the show money or paltry beeves which 
the politicians dole out to them, and are unmanly enough to 
be grateful for receiving their own. 

All this we must bear in mind in considering what is per- 
haps the classical example of the ingratitude of the state to 
one of its servants. Herodotus 78 has nothing to say of any 
ingratitude on the part of Athens in its treatment of Miltia- 
des for his unsuccessful expedition against Paros. On the 
contrary, he leaves the impression that the debt created by 
the previous services of the erring patriot was satisfied by 
the commutation of the death penalty to a large fine. He 
might even himself be charged with the ingratitude which 
Aeschines 79 finds in the conduct of those generals who, after 
receiving honor from the state, assist the proposers of uncon- 
stitutional measures, the tendency of which was to destroy 
the state that had honored them. After all, as Botsford 80 

72 Cf. the story quoted from Bubb Dodington's diary in Taine, Eng. Lit. 11, 61. 

73 Spectator, lvi, 417. M La ei _ 3o f , . cf- Dem- nIj I2 f- 
75 Letter to a Noble Lord, vni, 51 (ed. of 1803). 76 Fr. 265 Diels. 

77 m, 31. Yet in several of his speeches, notably in xvm, xx, xxi, and xxm, 
he lays great emphasis on political gratitude. 

78 vi, 136. T9 m> , 9 j. 

80 Hist, of Greece, 123. As H. D. Miiller, Myth. d. Gr. Stamme, I, 285, 
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reminds us, not Miltiades but the Athenians won the battle 
of Marathon. Read Coriolanus and you will see what Shake- 
speare would have done with this situation. 81 

Shakespeare also lays great emphasis upon the ingratitude 
of those who violate the ties of kinship, and later writers 
have used ingratitude, especially to parents, to depict and 
characterize the lowest moral depths to which human nature 
can sink. In ancient literature this motive is not prominent. 
The conduct in question is put on a family basis rather than 
on a general social basis, and is stigmatized as unfilial con- 
duct. The ancient considered children to be the end and 
aim of marriage, and did not forget their importance to him 
in his life after death nor disregard the utilitarian conception 
that they were to be his support in old age. 82 So he recog- 
nized more unreservedly than we that the pains he spent 
upon his offspring were not quite disinterested, but had in 
view his own well-being perhaps as much as that of his child. 
No modern playwright would follow Euripides in his han- 
dling of the altercation between Pheres and Admetus. The 
old man does not reproach his son with ingratitude for bene- 
fits already received. He does say that he has brought him 
up and made him lord of Pherae ; for this, however, he claims 
no gratitude. This is customary ; 83 his father did as much 
for him. So much he owed his son. What he does not owe 
is to die for that son. Admetus, for his part, reminds his 
father that to have a son is distinctly a blessing. 8 * The only 
approach to the note of ingratitude comes, queerly enough, 
from the son to the father. He has always been respectful : 

Kavrl TtovSe /xoi X°-P lv 
rouxvht kcu (TV yfl Ttjcowr* rjX\a£a.Tr)V. si 

The Greek is far from minimizing or o'bscuring the duty 
one owes his parents. The point is, rather, that while this 

remarks, the Greeks were not inclined to subordinate their own participation in 
a deed of glory and ascribe the result to any individual. 

81 It is in Plut. Gains Marcius, 36, that the only ancient mention I can find 
of ingratitude to Coriolanus occurs (cf. 14). Florus, 1, 22, 3, has no mention of it. 

82 Livingstone, The Greek Genius, 83; cf. 87 and 92. 

83 Ale. 681 ff. 84 lb. 655 ff., 662 ff. 86 lb. 660 f. 
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duty is recognized and strenuously insisted upon, its neglect 
is not put in the same category -with an act of ingratitude. 88 

In my study of gratitude I have observed from various 
angles that among the ancient writers Xenophon is far nearest 
the modern emphasis. It is in no uncertain tone that he 
makes Socrates rebuke his son for disrespect to his shrewish 
mother : " Don't you know that to other types of ingratitude 
the city pays no attention and considers them not actionable, 
overlooking the lack of gratitude on the part of those who 
have received favors ; but if a child does not serve (depairevr)) 
his parents, it penalizes and disfranchises him and does not 
allow him to hold office," 87 because, he goes on to say, such 
a one is impious and unjust. For the moment, Socrates clas- 
sifies under ingratitude what the state called unfilial conduct. 
The former is not actionable, the latter is. 88 The ancient 
was not so sure as we moderns seem to be that the child owes 
gratitude to the parent. 89 Seneca 90 lays down the principle 
that no one owes gratitude for a favor he could not refuse. 
In his discussion of the present subject he does not make use 
of that principle, but does maintain that a father owes more 
gratitude to a son who has saved his life than a son owes to 
the father who gave him life. 91 A dutiful son by being duti- 
ful gives back more than he receives. 92 While children 
receive the greatest of benefits from parents, a father's 

86 Aristotle, indeed, brings into hypothetical conflict the rival claims of grati- 
tude to a friend and filial duty to a father, and gives the latter unequivocal prece- 
dence; Eth. N. 1 165 a 1 (cf. 21). Two passages in Homer (Od. xvi, 440 ff., 
xviii, 321 ff.) imply ingratitude for kindness bestowed upon a child, but in neither 
is the benefactor the child's parent. 

87 Mem. 11, 2, 13. 

88 See Mem. 11, 2, 1. The Xenophontic Socrates is quite modern also in his 
emphasis upon the gratitude due a mother for her agony and trouble (ib. II, 2, 5) 
— a notion which is doubtless partly due to a diminution of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in the presence of children. See Tolstoy, Kreutzer Sonata, xviii, 359 (Tula 
ed. ), chap. xvi. The notion occurs also in Plaut. Stick. 157 f. and in Plut. 
Gaius Marcius, 36. 

89 Only an occasional note of protest is heard. See Atlantic Monthly, CXI, 
718 f. 

90 Ben. II, 18, 7. 9 i Ib. Ill, 31, 1. 

92 Ib. Ill, 31, 5. There is no mention of ingratitude in the passage in Plat. 
Ltgg- 93° E ff. which deals with the honor due to a parent. 
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harshness may cancel these and any debt they may have 
imposed. 93 

Compare, finally, the Oedipus at Colonus with King Lear. 
In the ancient play, Oedipus is far from insensible to his 
sons' neglect of him. They are accused of impiety, 94 vil- 
lainy, 95 and ambition, 96 but not of ingratitude. His daugh- 
ters, on the other hand, have been dutiful and filial in the 
extreme, but there is no hint either that their conduct springs 
from gratitude or calls for any gratitude in return. 97 In Lear 
we hear the note of unfilial conduct, 98 but it is reenforced and 
indeed drowned by the accusation of ingratitude, 99 as in the 
bitter cry : 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 100 

To Shakespeare, Regan and Goneril are something worse 
than unfilial. To the Greek such a thing is unthinkable. 
Nothing could be worse. But Cordelia's virtue is not grati- 
tude. It is filial piety, like Antigone's. Its opposite, how- 
ever, in modern eyes, has ceased to be merely unfilial conduct ; 
it has become ingratitude. In our attempt to increase the 
enormity of the offense, have we not really weakened it, by 
putting it on the same plane with injury done to a friend ? 
The Greek thinks of it rather as a violation of the sacred 
laws of the family, a sin against the god who watches over 
fathers and whose claims overbalance all others. 

93 Ben. vi, 4, 2. 94 O.C. 1 190; cf. 1377. 

»5 //,. 418, 1354, 1384. 96 //,. 4I 8 f., 448 f. 

97 Their deed is acknowledged (1365 ff.), but, after all, they have done only 
their filial duty, though owing to the ««filial conduct of their brothers that duty 
has been an unusual and a toilsome service. 

98 1, 2, 76 ff. 257; II, 4, 279, etc. 

99 1, 4, 263; 11, 4, 163; m, 2, 9; etc. 10 ° I, 4. 292. 



